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TO THE OVER-LOOKERS, FOREMEN, OR 
“ BAILEYS” 
Of the different Manufactories of the Staffordshire 
Potteries, 
Strs,—In addressing the following epistle to you, I 
feel, from the position you Occupy as mediators between 


Masters and Men, that I am addressing those who, from 


that position, have the power either to forward the in- 
terests of Labour without injury to Capital, or, to a cer- 
tain extent, to crush the profits of Industry to the 
sacrifice of all just and equitable principles and the 
agrandizement of Wealth. I feel, that the happiness of. 
the Working Classes of” this neighbourhood depend, 
greatly, on the intelligence, honesty and firm moral 
rectitude displayed by you in your general transactions 
as mediators between them and their employers ; and, 
consequently, the necessity that exists for making those 
transactions a matter of public comment and honest, in- 
dependent criticism. 

The path which justice has laid down for you, and 
which it is your highest duty to follow, is plain and easy 
to be entered upon. You have’only to fix cleerly before 
your mind the abstract rights of labour, and the great, I 
may say the paramount, importance of the Working 
Classes in the scale of social existence, and the first, 
great step towards equitable dealing is taken. You 
obtain, indeed, fulcrum of natural right on which to 
rest the moral lever of your minds. You then look upon 
the earth as the joint inheritance of man; upon 
labour as the source of all capital; and, consequently, 
the inalienable right of the producer of wealth to a fair 
share of that raised, or fashioned, by his hand. The 
Creator did not make the earth for the possession of a 
few, bat for the sustenance of all. The earth without 





labour would be comparatively barren ani! roid; henve 
the paramount importance of labour, and the injustice 
and cruelty of those who would rise on the crushed 
energies of industry,—on the tears and sighs of poverty, 
to wealth and station. 


If we take a view of present society what an anoma- 
lous state of Wt te does its arrangements display ! 
The very order/of natural justice is reversed ; for worth 
is trampled upon, whilst uselessness is held in the highest 
estimation, and treated with the greatest respect. Those 
who produce everything have barely wherewithal to 
keep body and soul together; whilst those who produce 
} ri@thing |uxuriate in abundance, and treat with contempt 
their less fortunate fellow-men. Nay, should the butter, 
or any portion of them, attempt to add to their domestic 
comfort and moral improvement, by r+ questing a rai-e 
of wages, the former do not only treat them with con- 
tempt, but all the power which capital placts in the 
hands of the rich is directed against them; and you, 
Sirs, are often made use of as instruments to wield that 
power. 

I do not make this statement out of any desire to 
wound your feelings, but to awaken in your minds, if 
possible, a sense of reason and justice. I feel, deeply, 
the wrongs of my class; I feel, also, the important po- 
sition you occupy as mediators between them and their 
employers; it is therefore, my desire that you, also, 
should feel the heavy responsibility that rests on your 
hands. 

When we refiect, Sirs, on the vast amount of poverty 
that exist throughout the whole of our manufacturing 
districts, and the superabundance of wealth that co-exists 
with the same, there is something heavily criminal to be 
attached to you and the parties to which you belong. 
God never intended that the working classes should 
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— THE POTTERS 


heap up piles cf Wealth, and starve by the abun:lance 
they have raised ; andy etthere are those who'step between 
them and capital and say “ ‘Phou shalt not eat.” Our 
warehouses are stocked to overflowing; ovr granarics 
are breaking down heneath the weight of over-storked 
grain; an‘! our habitations are’ eramb'ing away from 
the want of inhabitants to tenant them; and vet our 
streets are crowded with hungry, ragged, and shelter- 
less creatures; who gaze, with wolfish eyes, on the 
wealth they have produced, but of which they are denied 
even a lif--sustaining share: and they gaze, and gaze, 
and gaze, until hope hecomes destroyed, and their very 
hearts are sick,, Yes, the warehouses may moulder ; 
the granaries may rot; the habitations may crumble, 


but the poor,—the producers of the whole;—they must; 


for on their foreheads is written “ Thou shalt not eat.” 

And what, may I ask, is the consequence of this 
cruel and inexplicaple state of things ? Property be- 
comes insecure; and the Molochs of Wea)th harter their 
own safety for un insatiable thirst of gain. ‘They must 
have more,—more,—more,—yea at the very risk of 
losing all they at present possess. ‘Thus crime is gene- 
rated ; for natural wants will ever break through con- 
ventional 'aws ; and the masses take by force that whith 
the law denies. Our Gaols are thus filled ;—our Dungeons 
crowded ;—our Tread- Mills worked ;__our colonies peo- 
pled ; and all by crime. Millions of pounds sterling are 
expended to punish that which justice would prevent. 
Hearts are broken; morals destoyed ; homes made de- 
solate ; and all bevause there is foo much wealth pro- 
duced :—the markets are glutted ; and, therefore the 
poor must starve. Alas, what an anomaly is here! If 
the angels of heaven be permitted to look down upon 
suffering huwanity, they must weep,—weep for the 
wrongs of the poor. Would that their tears could blot 
them from existence! 


Such, Sirs, is the state of society in which we reside ;—_ 
such is the s'ate of things perprtuated by the ‘rich, and 
supported, to a great extent, by the class to which you 
belong ; but its evils are less felt by the Potters than 
by those who follow nearly every other branch of staple 
Manufacture in the countrys Aud why is this ? Because 
the Potting Business is less effected by Machinery and 
Foreign Competition than ‘any other brinch of manufac- 
tures, in the Queendom. Here, Sirs, is a fact that¢will 
tadmit of no excuse, ow your part, for the low "pfice of 
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labour in the Potting department of manufacture. It is 
in the power of the Hmployer»to--obtaim.a good price 
frhis ware ; he ought, therefore, to give a reasonable 
price for the labour expended ov’ the same; and you, 
Sirs, ought to assist the labourer to obtain that price. And 
this you might do, with satisfaction to yourselves and 
interest to your employer. You have only to pursue an 
undeviating line of equitable conduct between masrter 
and man, and you secure, at once, the interest of the 
former, whilst you do not infringe on the rights and 
com/fegts of the latter. Low much more easy would 
your own minds and situations be by pursuing conduct 
like this,than by robbing the poor.to pamper the rich; — 


| than by trampling on poverty for the aggrandizement of 


| Wealth. 


not touch,—they mst go starving, and sorrowing on; | of conscience ; for where conscience is d: stroyed there 


| can be no peace of mind ; and without peace of mind 
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Happiness can never be ob'ained at a sacrifice 


happiness is a nonenity. . “Do unto others as ye would 
that others should do unto you” said the Great Disposer 
of all Earthly Good, and the words remained as a beacon 
to all future time. If you be christians, ponder over its 





meaning, and let its sentiment sink deep into your 


hearts ! 
Mewror. 
To the Editor of the Potters’ Examiner. 
Mr. Editor, 

I wish, through the medium of your valuable journal, 
to address a few observations to the public, but more 
especially to the Potters of this district, on an opini- 
on I have often heard advanced, but which I never 
saw in print, before I met with it in a communication 
inserted in the Workmen's Advocate, a short time ago. 
The reasons I have for remarking on the erronious opinion 
referred to are, first, on account of its not being true; 
secondly, because I find its reception amongst the work- 
men more general than I formerly tho» ght it to be; and, 
last, though not least, owing to hearing 1 used for a dis- 
honest purpose, by parties I shall presently have occasion 
to comment on. 

I think you will perceive my remarks to be well-timed 
and seasonable, on ac: ount of the error I am combating 
having an injurioWs effect on the interests and: claims of 
that generdus body of men who lave been so lately re- 
presented by two delegates, sent from Sheffield to this 
neighbourhood, 


But to the subject. The opinion, or the statement, in 
question, whieh I designate an error, is, that the Ge- 





neral Turn-outof the Staffordshire Potters was a , 
and unproductiye of benefit to the workmen. It is the 
opinion, that the General Turn-out was a failure, that 1 
am contetiding against ;’and ‘one which I ‘shall:prove to 
be founded in error. 
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There are some well-disposed individuals that entertain 
this notion; but this must arise from a want of examina- 
tion on their part, and taking others’ statements as true, 
without enquiry. But I have generally heard the state- 
ment advanced, along with others equally false, by the 
dishonest and shabby portions of the workmen, as.a plea 
for not helping to discharge those debts, so shamefully 
nglected by them; but. whenever I have happened to 
hear such a flimsey and dishonest plea put forth, I. have 
always felt it my duty to rebat it, and have never failed 
in refuting it. 


But, supposing such an opinion to be a true‘one, to 
the fallest extent, and that nothing was gained, the obl'- 
gation we owe to those that lent us pecuniary assistante 
would not be diminished thereby ; for if the doctrine ever 
obtains general assent, that the payment of borrowed 
monies ought to depend on the complete success of the 
undertaking for which such monies are lent, we shall have 
to go a long way before we meet with a friend that lends 
on such ‘terms. 


Ind@ed lenders would soon be at a miserable discount, 
and the old adage would get generally verified, ‘ That | 
he that goes a borrowing, goes a sorrowing.” But I 
have done dealing with the matter in this general man- 
ner; and shall now deal with known facts. It is well 
known that the turn-out in question was for the obtain- 
ment of two things, namely, an equitable form of agree- 
ment between masters and men, and working good from 
hand, instead of good from oven. It is equally well 
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known, that there did not exist any form of agreement 
prior to the strike worth the name; and that, as now, 
masters had the power to prevent their men fiom having 
a day's work from any other manufacturer throughout the 
year, ‘although he may not find the man more, on an 
average, than one day per week. And as to the good 
frond oven system, the workmen's biscuit ware, as proved 
before the magistrates at Betley, in the presence of both 
masters and workmen, was taken systematically, or in 
certain /quantities. regularly, as being bad, but was fi- 
nished, and, in many cases, sold for best; and at some 
manufactories, enquiries about it, from those. to whom 
the ware belonged, was considered an insult; and, in 
some instances, was visited with a dismissal from employ- | 
ment, in order that such “shameful conduct” might be | 
punished, and others deterred from committing so dire- 
ful an offence. 





The concessions made by the masters to the men, at 
the close of the turn-out, were, first, a form of agree- 
ment, that guaranteed to the potters sixteen days’ work 
per month at least, instead of the uncertainty that before 
existed ; and in case the employer, from some cause, be 
prevented from finding the stipulated amount of employ- 

ment, the workmen had the power to. dissolve the con- 
tract, by giving one clear month's notice. ‘The altera- 
tions prcpess on the good from oven system were, first, 
that the ware which was set out.as being bad, should be 
BROKEN, instead of being taken away as before, and the 
men robbed of it; second, all browned ware, and that 





otherwise damaged than by the maker, to be paid for ; 
third, that the men be allowed to draw on account weekly, 
a sum equal to two-thirds of the ware they had on the 
premises unfired, and a balance struck at stated periods, 
instead of going home on the Saturday night with little 
or no money, as it best suited the conv: nience or caprice 
of the employer. 


I now begin to think I have made out a case against 
that of failure ; for I believe there was as much achieved 
by the men as could have been expected under the cir- 
cumstances, and that it end: d as favourably as any great 
turn-out that ever transpired in the country ! 


But if more proof be needed, I would refer to the 
strenuous opposition of the, bad principled part of the 
masters to the alterations, when debated at their own 
meetings. And, also, when compelled to aceede to them, 
with what avidity they abandoned them, at the first op- 
portunity that presented itself—they having tasted the 
sweets of the old practice. But some may ask, why 1 
have interwoven two subjects together, that seem to have 
no particular conection? My answer is, because the 
money and advocacy of the Sheffielders was, to a great 
extent, instrumental in obtaining these concessions for 
the Staffordshire potters; and because the supposed 
failure has been used as an argument against helping to 
refund the money that assisted to bring the contest to so 
favourable a termination. And I believe that if the 
workmen had endeavoured to cultivate a friendly dispo- 
sition amongst themselves, instead of sowing the seeds 
of hatred and division, the advantages then obtained 
might have been made permanent and general, instead of 
being, as now, but partial and uncertain. 


If, Sir, these few remarks should reflect a clearer light 
on the well-disposed, but hitherto mistaken, portion of 
the workmen, and shame the shabby quibblers to a sense 
of honour, and induce the members of the Potters’ 
Union generally, to commence the new year by doing a 
long-neglected act of justice to those who were so gener- 
ous to them in their hour of extreme difficulty, it will 
much delight and gratify, 

Yours, respectfully, 
AN OLD UNIONIST. 





GRIEVANCES OF Mra. MASON’S WORKMEN. 


No. III. 
Mr. Editor, 


I had almost eeid that, from my inmost soul, I was 
surfeited of exposing “most base, foul, and damnable 
practices ;"’ but, dang it, if I will be so sour tempered 
as that either. No, no! I am not the man to cry** hold, 
enough,” at present. My budget is but partially emptied 
of its choice contents ; and as you, like the “ daughters 
of the horseleech,” are crying “ give, give,” here I am 
at the scratch again, scribbling away in style. The fine 
doings heretofore recorded, are chiefly attributable to the 

master; but “I could a tale unfold,” of pith and mo- 
| merit, concerning one who wae mentioned in my last as a 
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certain “ Jack-in-office,” the evil genius at that manu- 
factory, called the foreman. And do you think that I 
can retain this as a secret, when such commodities are so 
much called for in the market? Verily, “most grave 
and reverend seignior,” I must either blab or burst. So 
prepare your ears for a recital that I know will make 
them tingle. Don’t be mistaken in this affair; but mark 
well, that the personage referred to is the well-known 
foreman at Mr. Mason’s works, residing near the Can- 
ning Inn, Fenton. It has been customary, with the in- 
dividual specitied, to make money, (aye, and in good 
round sums too!) by means that some would politely 
term very discreditable; but don’t you get me to say 
what I call it. I shall furnish you with some sorry spe- 
cimens of these doings, and then you may guess as fast 
as you like. These shall be classified under the heads 
Usury and Raffles. 


But imprimis raffles! You have, no doubt, often heard 
mention of raffles! but I'll hold you a groat, that but 
seldom have they been so cleanly (pshaw) and systemati- 
cally conducted as these were. If ever he could meet 
with a cheap bargain, the advantage must not be lost. 
No! Something worth the trouble of behaving meanly 
for, must be gained by it. As, for instance, “ a fiddle” 
was purchased for 2s. 6d., (a splendid article, you may 
be sure !) and up it goes in a raffle, among the workmen, 
for a guinea, A breeding cage for birds, worth about 
10s., must go for 30s. A watch that cost 12s. 6d., for 
25s. Nay, Mr. Editor, if I must particularize these 
things, there will be room for uothing else in your paper. 
There would be a long catalogue of watches, guns, clothes, 
&c. &c., that would sicken me in detail. 


Now, you must understand that, with the workmen 
in these matters, whether they wanted, or could afford 
to pay for, such things or not, it does not signify. It was 
(as I have heard an expression often used,) “there is no 
compulsion, but you iust.” 
they were not forced to join in these raffles; but avast 
there, if you please! There was but little favour for 
them if they stood aloof The quantity, or kind of work 
allowed, or the amount of wages, or the situation itself, 
was jeopardized. And indeed it has so happened, that 
persons’ names have been set down, and they have had 
tu pay their shaie in the raffles, who have not known that 
there has been anything of the kind going forward, un- 
til they have been told of it after it has been over, or the 
money has been stopped from their wages in the count- 
ing-house, on Saturday-night. 


What do you think of this, for a money grubbing 
scheme? Surely, you will agree with me in saying, that 
it isa very clever aud profitable contrivance. But I know 
that you possess a something, called conscience, that some 
men are void of; and this is very nice on such points, and 
will not hesitate to pronounce a verdict against defendant, 
as far as honour and honesty are concerned. 


Now, I am not so exceedingly delicate in these mat- 
ters; ard, without impeaching the foreman’s character 


They might be told that . 





lack a day) for such things, shall be content with ex- 
Seine eccticat 1” very ingenious indeed! Here I 
shall report progress in this affair, and write down Finis; 
and shall procee:!, at once, to examine the next, which 
has been before styled Usury. I have seen this practice 
adverted to in your paper ; and can in a great measure, 
corroborate what is averred. But, as was previously 
hinted, do be mindful as to who is the culpable party in 
the present case. Not the Master I must opine ; but 
the foreman. I shall divulge this piece of business as 
simply, and briefly as possible. It is a subject that I 
don’t like to soil myse!f wi'h ; itsmells foul. Therefore 
this shall soon be dispensed with. Well, then, to the 
naked fact. It has been a practice, with che foreman, to 
lend out money to the workmen, at a rate of interest 
that beats our Banking Establishments hollow. The 
lowest rate, that I can hear of is to give 6s. for the loan 
of 5s. or 2s. 6d. are repaid with 3s. Now, the same 
remarks, that were used respecting the raffles, are strictly 
applicable in this case, also. Men were not absolutely 
compelled to support this system of usury, but, by what 
other term can it be properly, denominated ? Is it not 
in very trath virtual compulsion ? Could they refuse 
with safety ? When timesare hard, work is slack ; situ- 
ations ecarce ; and there is no other resource to apply 
to ; men are constrained to bear with what would, under 
other circumstances, be spurnedfrom them, with disdain. 


And now, Mr. Editor, have I not fulfilled my pro- 
‘mise ? Have you not been furnished with something 
worth your notice! And still, as was remarked on au 
occasion hundreds of years ago, the “half has not been 
told’. Circumstances may transpire, that will _cause 
something more tobe revealed. But, at present, I intend 
to keep my budget closed, unless the strike, at the Patent 
lron-stone Manvfactory. continues undecided. If the 
Master remain obstinate, there is a great deal more to 
be told. And, depend upon it, unless the turnout,be ter- 
minated speedily, and amicably, the whole budget shall 
be opened. The cat is still to be let out of the bag ; 
and shall, most assuredly, come forth. The men have 
been patient under their grievances to an extreme. 
Their wrongs have cried loudly for redress; yet have 
they been peaceable, and now only strive to accomplish 
their object by the most praiseworthy measures! They 
are men that I delight to honour ; and for whose cause 
my pen, or whatever influence I possess, is at all times 
ready ! Wishing you a happy new year, 
I remain yours, 
TIMOTHY SCRIBBLE. 


Fenton, January 6th, 1844. 
THE TURN-OUTS TO THEIR BRETHREN IN UNION. 


Tanks, ten thousand thanks, to you, kind friends! for the 
generous support rendered to us in the still pending struggle for 
the attainment of our rights. We told you of our grievances, and 
you sympathized with us. We solicited assistance, and it was 
heartily responded to. Without reluctance you promised all that 
we could expect, and have not deceived us. In the time of need, 
you have eommiserated our condition, and, with a liberal hand, 
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administered to our necessities. We have nothing, on your part, 
to complain of. Our every reasonable desire has been fully satis- 
fied. And we hasten to tender the unanimous acknowledgment of 
our hearts for the obligations due, The benevolence you have 
exercised in our behalf demands our gratitude; and, brethren, be 
assured that we are grateful beyond what mere verbiage can ex- 
press! We are wishful to render every thing im return for your 
kindness that is in our power; not in word only, but in deed. 
Hitherto we have endeavoured to evince a sense of the obligations 
under which we are laid, by the propriety of our demeanour, and 
are still disposed to do so. In the whole course of our conduct we 


have been careful not to forget your favour or respect, nor will we , 


deviate from this course in future. In the name of ali thatis sacrad, 
and as the heart of one man, we pledge ourselves to perform eve;y 
duty that devolves upon us, readily and strictly. We have studied 
to set an example to future turn-outs, worthy of their imitation. 
We have tried to show what union of sentiment and action cpuld 
effect; and we appeal to you whether or not our efforts are déserv- 
ing of regard. They have gained us an honourable name and a 
character, that we shall strive to keep untarnished. Various and 
deep laid have been the schemes that our enemies have devised, in 
order to thwartour purposes ; but, by vigilance and firmness, we 
have hitherto counteracted them. The subtle artifice has been 
rendered abortive. The base and contemptible stratagem has been 
detected. And we remain undaunted by all the menaces and as- 
saults to which we have been subjected, just in the same mind as 
we were on the first day of the strike, determined to achieve our 
object, whatever may be the difficulties in our way. We have jus- 
tice on our side; we have a noble phalanx of friends to support 
us; we have victory in view, and what shall we fear? We shall, 
we WILL, win. 


No opposition shall induce us to shrink. Nothing shall cause us 
to retreat. We cannot go back ; the rubicon has been passed ! 


and we must, we will, conquer, or eternal infamy and the galling 4 
chains of slavery are our lot. Need we solicit a continuance of j 


that support which has been so frecly supplied? Surely, no such 
necessity exists. Had you, in the least, failed to perform the duty 
you had engaged to fulfil, then we might have appealed to and im- 
portuned you. The fervour of your zeal has not diminished; the 
helping hand is still stretched out ; the requisite aid is still offered. 
The generous spirit that has hitherto actuated you, is still alive. 
We have only to do our part, and then we may depend upon yours 
being done. We do not suspect you will differ from what you have 
heretofore been. We cannot mistrust you. We leave ourselves 
entirely in your hands, and our affairs we submit to your control 
and protection, 

Let us still continue united, and we shall soon see our design 
consummated, Let us be firm, and the foe will soon be vanquished. 
The workman’s wrongs will be redressed, and the blessings of pro- 
perly-remunerated labour gladdep his heart! Hoping that such 
may soon be the case, 

We remain, truly yours, 
THE TURN-OUTS. 


To the Editor of the “ Potters’ Examiner.” 

Sir,—In No. 5, of the ‘Examiner’ two letters ap- 
peared, upon which I wish to offer a few remarks. I 
do this because I believe, in those letters, a deadly 
thrast has been made at the rights of my order, as a 
Journeyman Potter ; and, also, because, if such reason- 
ing as is there found must pass as current, the very 
principle, on which the Union was established is under- 
mined, and all its measures proved to be unjust: and, 
lastly, because, if such practices as are there attempted 
to be defended, must be tolerated, the principal olject, 
for which we are united, will be defeated. 





‘to “A Fiat.” 





Now, Sir, I have no desire to see the righis of my 
order trampled under foot, nor to witness the defeat 
of those objects for which my fellow workmen are 
combined, and for the advancement of which they 
have so vigorously, and hitherto successfully, struggled. 
Nay more, if anything that I can say, or do, will be the 
means of preventing such a catas'rophe I solemnly 
assure you it shull not be wanting. 


The articles, to which I allude, are those in reply 
The first signed ‘a number of wurk- 
men &c.’ and the other ‘ Fair Play.” With the first of 
these I shall have liitle to do; inasmuch as the same 
kind of reasoning is employed in the other with this 
difference, that the writer of the latter seems to have 
a mind, a show of principle; whilst the c-ncoctors of 
the other seem to be destitute of doth these qualities. 
The'r conduct in this affair seems to me very much 
like that of ‘ sneaks’; and the whole of the job may be 
characterized by a very significian.t term frequently used 
by potters when they wish to convey the idea of a 
IMP. 


But we pass them over for the present, and come te 
the letter of * Fair Play.” And before we procred 
we would just premise that the writer of the article 
never atiempis 10 deny the Facrs. He admits all 
these, and sets op the plea of Justification. 1 may 
also assume that the arguments used are the very 
beat that could be employed; because, if better could 
have Leen found better would have been used; as the 
writer, whoever he is, seems not only to have the power 
of pleading, but, also, to be intimately acquainted with 
the whole affair, from beginning to end. 


Now, let us just examine these arguments as thry 
stand; and see huw far they justify the pratice in dis- 
pute. The first is, that “ they offered themselves” to 
work at a reduced price, or upon the allowaner system. 
But why did they “ offer themselves”? Because they 
did this, does that say that they wished forit? No 
such thing! They ‘offered themselves’ on these terms 
because they had no means of resistance, They were 
so circumstanced that they must either do that, or 
starve ; and is it right? is it just, or honourable? is it 
in avcordance with any principle of morality, or precept 
of Christanity, thus to take advantage of a man’s porerty, 
to gratify a grasping, selfish propensity? I leave it to 
the conscience of ‘ Fair Play’ and his coadjutors to 
answer. 


The men had just completed there term of appren- 
ticeship ; and it would be a difficult matier, indeed, for 
them to obtain situations under such circumstances. 
Manufacturers, generally, co not like to em; Joy a wan 
who bas not worked as a Journeyman. They suspect 
that something is wrong, or their old masiers would 
have employed them. And besides some of them are 

. and do not carry the appearance of men; and I 
ve known more than one who were excellent workmen 
ruined thiovgh this very circumetance. All these 
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things would be before there young men's minds : per- 
haps a Widowed Mother to main(ain ; a younger brother 
to rear; or, at least, nothing to depend upon, but 
their own exertions; and they, terrified at the prospect 
which presented itself, shrunk back, and ‘offered them- 
eclves.’ Again, we ask, is there any thing like hu- 
manity in taking advantage of such circumstances ? 
If this were the best argment they were a miscrable 
lot! 


The second argument is, “that during their appren- 
tieeship they had either wilfully neglected, or had been 
incapable of learning, theic trades; and, ‘*conse- 
qrently, the lame ought ot to fall upon their, em- 
ployer. but upon. themselves.” A very pleasant com- 
pliment this t» the young mea! an exce'leut character, 
mdeed! who does nt wish for one of the same 
kind? Truly, this is a splendid return for all the 
profits received during seven Years + But, t come 
to the point. The consequences of their not having 
learned their trades ought wet to fall upon their 
master but upon themselves. Granted, if the master 
have done his duty. But a query iutrudes, cid their 
master, or do masters generally, pay that attention 
to their apprentices which, as such, they demand? 
Sir, I am a potter, myself; and know some little 
about the practices of different masters and their 
Joremen; ant it is my settled conviction, founded on 
obse:vation and expefience, that, generally (wark I 
do not say all) generally, their principal object is to 
get as mich as they can out of them; and leave the 
rest to themselves. 


I know there are hundreds who will bear me_ ort 
in this assertion. And, then, who is to be the judge 
of the guelification® of a man? If it be the master, 
interest will prow pt him to a spe dy decision,—a 
devision not much to the advantage of the man! 
Just admit such pleading as that, and in a very short 
time, you will starcly have a good workman from 
“*Mear Heath” to “Golievhill.” What a door does 
it open for injus ice of-even the worst kind !___— 
Bat even admitting for the sake of argnnient, that 
the parties, in question, hive had every opportunity 
of learning their respective trades; admitting, also, the 
legitimacy of the conclusion of ‘ Fair’ Play,’ that the 
consequences ouxht to fall upon themselves. What 
then? Cannot the consequences be made to fall 
upon them, without compelling them to work at half 
Price? Certainly they might; and MosT CERTAINLY THEY 
po. | willjusttell you bow. It is a fact, well known to all 
connected with ‘he potting trade, that there are different sealcs 
of work; aud that some articles require a grea! deal more skill, 
im the manvfacture, thap oibers. To speak plain, there is what 
is called ci mnmon ware, and BEST WaRE to be made: it is, also 
& fact, that, iuvariably, soch work as requires the most skill i, 
dest paid fer; and that, consequently, these men who are capable 
of making it have the best sitoations, and get the most weges- 
The commonest work is the worst pid, and is done by inferio™ 








workmen, or, at least, such as are suPPosED to be inferior. 
The meu referred to, by “ Fair Play,” 1 have no doubt are put 
to this kind of work, so THAT THE CONSEQUENCES OF THEIR 
UNSKILFULNEss WILL FALL UPON THEM IN THE NATURAL 
COURSE OF THINGS, WITHOUT WORKING AT MALF PRIcE. 
I would just observe, that, I believe, this is a plan suggested by 
an honourable Mauefacturer, in Hanley, in such eca-es, as the 
above ; aud | would alse say, that, though he employs more 
hands than any Manufacturer iu the veighboarhvod, yet ont of 
them ali he has uot ON& journeyman that is allowing one single 
farthing ;—would to God that ali would emulate such a noble 
example !! 


But, I would ask, what is the obj: ct of this A/ty. per- 
cent of a reduction? Is itto make up for the loss sus- 
tained by the master ? This seems to be the idea which 
“Fair Play” wishes'o convey. But itis an error. The 
master does not sustain a fraction of loss by them, even sup- 
posing them to be as ba‘! as he would wish us to believe. 
Their work is “looked over’ before it goes intu theoven; 
and, also, often when it comesout ; and noarticle is paid for 
but what is good ; so that the master loses nothing there, 
and then go to the “salesman” in the glost war: house, 
and, think you, that he would sell that ware at Aal/ price? 
nothing of the kind : it is all sold for best ! what, then, 
can be the object of this reduction ? Does it notleave the 


semblance of a grasping cupidity ; which seeketh not 
others, but i's own, interest ? 


** They are now” says Fair Play “ doing apprentices 
work on apprentices terms; which statement, I think, 
involes another, “ihat those who do apprentices. work 
ought only to receive apprentices wages.” Now, Sir, 
I ae ask, what is apprentices work ? and, I think, 
even * Fair Play” would be exceeding puzzled to give 
me an answer. Is it agreed, that, when a youth is 
bound apprvutice toa trade his master engages to learn 
him all the branches of that trade, or to instract him in 
every thing which appertains to some particular branch ? 
Most assuredly, and of course, he will have to do all 
kinds of work, or else the master violates his agreement. 
Then, which is the “apprentices work!” Sir, I have 
told you that I am a potter; and I have seen, in the 
ho low-ware-pressipg department, apprentices making 
soup tureens, and journeymen making common jugs; ! 
have seen a journeyman flat-presser making common 
muffins. Then which is the “ apprentices work ?” If 
you except the two first years of an appreuntice’s 
term, there is no particular work. that. cam 'properly be 
called ‘‘apprentice’s work.” .He makes any:thing he is 


ordered tc make ; and is very much pleasedif it:be any 
thing exira ! 


In conclusion, 1 beg to say, that I am_ influenced. by 
ro bad feelings towards any one. My combat: is not 


with men, but their errors. 1 entertain the hizhest re- 
spect for the individual in question. _ I know his private 
and public worth ; and I can ‘appreciate it. I believe 
him to be what he pretends to be,---a christien in every 
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sense of the word, Netestheless 1 believe him. to be 
in error, and therefore I write. 


With regard to the “few workmen,” they, as a matter 
of course, have an undoubted right to exercise their own 
thonghts, and form their own judgments. They have a 
right to ‘‘truckle” and “creep,” if they please ; but then, 
it looks so unmanly. They are-at perfret liberty to pay 
their shilling per weekto put down a bad system, or 
abuses practised by other masters, and to justify and 
commend their own for doing the very same things! 
I say, they are at perfect liberty to do this, but then. it 
looks so wretcherdly tuconsisfant. J trust, however, by 
this time, they are heartily ashamed of their conduct, and 
resolyed, for the future, never to do the like again. 


Yours &c. Canpovur. 


OFFICIAL NOTICE. 


Union ! Union ! Union!!! Men of Longton, a Gene- 
ral District Meeting of Aut the Branches of Operative 
Potters. will take at the White Lion Inn, Longton, 
January \5th 1844. Strangers will be im attendance to 
address the meeting. Chair to be taken at Five o° Clock. 

Men of Longton do your duty !!! 

By order of the United Branches of 
Apmiss1on FREx. | OPERATIVE POTTERS. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Received, and shall meet with our earliest attention, 








A. P. Fenton; FB. Burstem; A. Potter, Burslem ; | 


and Timothy Tickler, Longport. 

“© Observer” will find, that is excellent communication 
ts forestalled by af “ Candour”’ in this Week's 
Paper, but it shall meet with insertion if future cireum- 
stances should call for it. 

“ Thomas Knight and, James Lees’’ is unavoidably 
postponed this week. 

“© An Operative” and “‘ Paul Pry” in our nezt. 

We are extremely. sory that Mr. Wedgwood's ex- 
cellent paper came too late for msertion this week, but 
it most certainly shall have a place in our next. 

The Patriot is unavoidably postponed this week. 

A few of the back numbers of the Examiner remaining 
on hand they may be had now of the publisher, Mr. Evans, 
Brunswick-Street, Shelton. 

A. izing scale of ** The Potters’ Examiner ?” cir- 
cula. 2000, Ten lines five shillings; every additional 
line fourpence. 

il communications to the Editor to be addressed 
“ Examiner Office, Piccadilly Shelton. 


THE POTTERS’ EXAMINER, 
And Workman's Advocate. 
Janvary 137n, 1844. 
We beg leave to call the attention of our réadets to a com 


mnication, in another part of our paper,signed “Candour,” in 
answer to twocpistles which appeared ia No, 5 of The Examine 
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and which were signed “Qn behalf of the Workmen in the em- 
ploy of the Manufacturer refered to Ke. &c.”” and “ Fair Play.” 

Mt will be found on reference to Candour’s commouuication that 
the writer hawtaken the subject fairly up, and has handled it 
it a masterly manner. But here le~ us observe, that we do not 
hold oursetves responsible for ‘he oPintoNs of our corrédpun- 
dents, bat for their Facts ALONE; andshould any of the parties, 
re‘erred to ju Candour’s epistle, fee! themselves aggrieved, by 
any remarks therein coutained, they are at perfect liberty. to 
wre the columos of The Examiner to what extent they please, 
for their own vindication and the honour of their Employer. 


In another part of our paper will be seen a communication 
from An Old Unionist, combating the opinion, which we have 
often heard advanced, that the last General Turn-Out was a 
failure, and, also, pointing out the Potters’ remissness in allow. 
ing the debt, contracted by the late Union with the Sheffield 
Trades, to remain so long uucancelled. The letter does honour 
to the head and heart of the writer, and contains mwmy vatoable 
facts relative to the advantages gaived by the jate General 
Tura-Out ; but which advantages, toa great extent, have been 
toat; from the want of a well-organized Union, amongst the 
Potters, to conserve them. We hope that the present letter, 
together with ‘he Official Notice ia our last week's paper, will 
stimulate every member of the Union to assist the officers of 
their respective Lodges to do this “long-neglected. act of 
Justice” to the Sheffield Trades. 


il) be found, in another page, that “Timothy” has been 
” away agaioin fine style, to the tune of “ Tanta ra 
rarah Rogues All.” Indeed it would appear, from “ The Budget” 
this week, that Fenton is the very hot-bed for roguery; and it 
is really a pity that an honourable Manafacturer like Mr. Baker 
should be surrounded by such a set of what shall we 
call them ?!—O we have it!——nonest, good, kind, charitable, 
and most LIBERAL gentlemen! Jt would appzar, too, that we 
have only had a trifliog sample!—a mere make-weight in the 
seale! Heaven defend us !_what will the sack itself be!! 
Du Diaste! THE CAT IS YET TO COME!!! Le Pavvre 
Diasie! Go ahead Friend Scribb!e, and if there be but one pea 
to assist you, that peu shal! be ours! 





As the spirit for Emigration seems to increase, daily, in this and 
every other district of the country, we are induced to give insertion 
to a series of letters, sent by different individuals, who have emi- 
grated from this neighbourhood, and on whose veracity our readers 
may depend, for the better guidance of those who take the import- 
ant stép of leaving their father-land, for the more liberal institu- 
tions and broad lands of the far-west. It will be seen that these 
productions have not been written for a public paper, but are the 
domestic epistles of honest working men—the grateful tributes of 
affectionate hearts to friends far away ! 


TO 
FATHERS, MOTHERS, SISTERS, BROTUERS, 
AND ACQUAINTANCES ALL. 
June 1st, 1843, Six-mile Prairie, Perry 
County, Illinois, U.S., Amerie. 
When I arrived here, I availed myself of the offer of a 
Sarmer's son, to accompany me and another young man, 
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(whose name was Hodgson, from Leeds, Yorkshire,) in 
a ride out into the country. He found us horses and saddles. 
We ranged the country for about twenty-fire miles round ; 
at length we came to the place where a numbers of 
the young gentleman's relations reside. I no sooner saw 
this place thon I fell in love with it. We remained in 
the Prairie three days, inquiring if any of the farmers 
were inclined to sell out their Sarms ; but, being Winter, 
they were not disposed. I found the people very hospita- 
ble, and could not but respect them. 


An old farmer directed my attention to entering on 
Congress land, pointing out the tract to me. I decided 
upon doing so, and went back to the ricer, engaged three 
waggons, to take up my goods and family, together with 
those of Mr. Rigby's, who is in this settlement, and doing 
very well. We accomplished our trip through the woods 
in one long day ; took up our lodgings for the present 
with the old father, before referred to, Mr Rigby in one 
room, we in another. 


In a few days after, Esquire Short rode with me to 
Haskaskia, the nearest Land Office to this plac, or set- 
tlement, twenty-six miles distant. He found me a horse 
to ride. I entered \60 acres, partly wooded and partly 
Prairie, for which I paid 200 dollars, about £41 5s. in 
English money. This is as good an estate as any in 
England of the same extent. I have now a hewed log 
house, 18 feet by 22, a large kitchen, a barn 18 airy 
but which is not roofed. My residence is named by the 
old farmer, “Mount Pleasant.” J have about 20 acres 
cultivated in Indian corn, wheat, oats, and potatoes. Our 
stock consists of one prime yoke of oxen, three good horses, 
three good cows and calves, one yearling calf, eleven hogs, 
one sow pig, twentp-two cocks and hens, fourteen chickens, 
a hive of bees, two canaries, two dogs, Captain and Win- 
ter, and three kittens; all of these, together with 
Jamily, in good heatth. ras 


The neighbours here are chiefly Americans, and very 
kindly disposed. They are all true lovers of liberty! 
I will relate one instance. After having heard me, in 
conversation, describe the condition of the ing popu- 
lation of Great Britain and Ireland, at a puble meet- 
ing-house in the Prairie, a sulject, which would have 
been treason in England, was proposed for discussion 
viz., “ Who are the real producers of Wealth?” and 
** Wonld, or would not, the people of England be jus- 
tified in rebelling against the Government?” ® * 

* * 


Money is scarce, but the necessaries of life abounil. 
Ali kinds of provisions are very cheap. Clothing is ge- 
nerally dear. I advise any who come to bring their old 
clothes, and strong and stout for winter, and very light 
Sor summer. Stout blankets and the common kind of blue 
bed-covers. Bring a crate of ware, consisting of cups, 
saucers, twifflers, 6 and 4 inch muffins, coffee cans, a 
pint mugs, oe 10 and 14 wah meh, flats ; let pv 
be all good, printed seconds; china seconds as well, and 
they will sell. They must be the kind I have mentioned ; 





tiz. cups, twiflers, and saucers, are the most in request. 
It would be well to bring the entry of them with you. Some 
double-bladed knives, but let them be good ones. 
_ The best landing- this settlement, and the 
nearest, is Cheater, a aan IVinois. Thence 
there is a tolerably good road to, and but 25 miles from 
our house. This is considered the ‘most ‘healthy part in 
the county. We hare game in abundance, the 
joy She Aa the partridge to the turkey. We 
killed and eaten of them three times a day. We 

never sit duitn to without pork, eggs, milk, coffee, 
butter, &e. &e. on table In fact, an individual trained 
in America, and living under its laws, cannot starve ! as 
— prime pte oy come here, he 
will never ‘overty, and fear of it, seems 
to be eltinotm hare? t ads 

We are anxious to know how all old friends are. For 
ourselvee, we unite in saying, God bless you one ! 
Jump off at Chester, be sure to ask the Captain of the 
steamer to allow you to do so. ; 


Direct— William Brunt, New Settler from England, 
Six-mile, Prairie, Perry County, Illinois. To be left at 
Steels Mill Post Office. 


Pastry. 
FELLOW FEELING. 


There is a task, to man assigned, 
Excelling every other; 

It reigns the brightest of mankind ; 
'Tis feeling for our brother ! 

It breathes where charity doth live, 

It prompts the generous to give 
The hiendly, helping hand | 

Tis heard wnd seen where friendship glows, 

A joy the tyrant never knows — 
Whose heart of stone doth stand : 

Abhor'd by all ;—by all unloved :— 

By every sacred tie unmoved 
The despot meets his end ; 

No heart to heave the friendly sigh, 

No tear to dim e’en pity’s eye, 
He dies without a friend, 

There is a task, to man assigned. 
Excelling every other ; 

_ It reigns the brightest of mankind, 

Tis feeling for our brother! 


SHELTON. 
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